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GENERAL LNFORMATION 

• N ihc south-eastern comer of the PHtn^ District^ 
. about 13 miles soiitli-wesi of Bihar Sharif, t!ie 
’B)il(liii:iipur—Bihar Light Railway nintiing b)' a 
i-ialicil Disirict Board road terminates at Rajgir 
lich represents the ancient city of R&jagriha, Rajgir 
la sacred place of pagrimage for Buddhists, Jairuis, 
'^dus and Muslima alike, and at its iiimous hot 
^ngs a large Hindu fair is ludd every third year 
tiring the intcrcaiary month) which continues for a 

i tolc month. Gautama Buddha and Mah&vira, the 
*Futyfourth Jaiiia TTrLhahkara, are said to have passed 
*ny a rairiy scaiKin here, Jain^ further hold 
place sacretl on account of itf being the birth-place 
their twentieth Tlrthahkara, Muni Suviata. 

The only conveyance available in the village is 
t kha\Qli or doit of which the ehaigcs are moderate 
ri any number can be had at short notice. There 
: a Buddhist Dharmalila ch>sc^ to the railway station 
id several Jaina Dharmai5l5.s in the village. Rcscr- 

r on in die Distrirt Board Inspecdoti Bungalow and 
District Board Resthouse, both half a mile lo the 
itir-we*t ot' die railway station, is done by iJie District 
ginecr, Patna. 

The water of the hot springs contains a very small 
amity of solids (*i '5 to 3'6 p-c.) as would appw 
m tne analysis^table displayed in the Inspection 
ngalow. The water of all the springs, cspedally 
of the SatdbSri and the Ma&bdum Kun^, is 
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very soft and quite satisfactory for drinking and ^ 
domestic purposes. 

Routes and exact positions of the archaeological, 
monuments mentioned in this Guide are indicated on 
the map at the end of the book. Photographs of the 
monuments and antiquities of Rajgir can be ^sd 
from the Superintendent, Department of Archaeoto^^^ 
Mid-eastern Circle, Patna. -j| 


SHORT HISTORY 

i 

Ancient names, —Rajgir was known in ancient days 
by more names than one, of which mention may . 
be made of Vasumatl, Barhadrathapura, Girivraja, J 
KuSagrapura and Rajagriha.' The name Vasumati, q 
found in the Rdmayaw, probably owes its origin to^ 
the mythical king Vasu, a son of Brahma, to whom | 
the foundation of the city is traditionally ascribed. The I 
name Barhadrathapura, met with in the Mahabhart/d j 
and the Puranas, is reminiscent of King Brihadratha, 
a forefather of the famous Jarasandha and the pro- i 
genitor of a dynasty. The physical conditions of the 
area comprising the city, viz., the hills ^ encircling h 
on all sides, have given it the name Girivraja, ‘ the 

' For literary references to Rajagriha and its general 
history, see B. C. Law, Rajag^ in Ancient Literature, J 
Arch. Surv. Ind., no. 58 (1938); D. N. Sen, I^gir 
Jfeighbourkood For the Puranic and epic matena|r 

see F. E. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Traditton (1922J; 
also N. L. Dey, Dictionary of Ancient Geography (iga?). r. »• 
Rajagriha and Girivraja. For the accounts of Fa Hien 
HiuenTsang, seej. Legge, Travels of Fa Hien (1886), PP- 8o*W>t^ 
S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World (1906), II, PP* 
149 ff.; T. Watters, On Yuan Cksiang (1905), II, pp. 148 fL ^ 
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cncluaurc of lulls*. The fourth name Kuiafp-apura is 
touiid in the iunerary of Hiuen Tsang suid in the Jaina 
and some Sanskrit Buddhist texts. Hiuen Taang says 
that it means ‘the city of the siii>erior grass* and has 
reference to the fragrant grass growing all round the 
city;' more probably, however, it owes its origin to 
King KuSSgra, the successor of Brihadraiha. Tlic 
name Rajagriha or ‘the royal palace’ is an appro¬ 
priate designation of a place that remained die capital 
of Magadha for centuries. Hiuen Taang, however, 
implies tliat this name is strictly applicable only to 
the New City to the north of the hill-girl area. 

AUjiiki of At7/j.—The hills tliat encircle Rajgir arc 
tiaditioiially five in numlx^r. Their cnumcraiiort 
diders in different texts. The Mcthabharata^ ^ for 
example, gives their names as Vaibhara, Varaha, 
Vri^habha, ^Ushigiri anti Chailyaka; at another place, 
howcwr, the same text specifies them aa 
Vipula, Var^iaka, Cbaityaka and Ma^llga, Pali 

texts ha vet another set of names; VmbhS.ra Pa^^va, 
Vaipulya, Gridhrakuta and ^higiri.* The p^ent 
names ai'e Vaibhara, Vipula, Ratna, Chhatha, Soila, 
Udaya and Sona, their origin ^ing due to the Jaitias. 
It is very’ difficult to identify die modern names 
with their ancient representatives. And to add ^to the 
difficulties, the hill which is now ^own as y^aibhSra 
and which is no doubt identical wpih the Vaibhara of 
the Pali list has been called by Hiuen Tsang Fi-pu4o, 
phoncti<'.ally representing Vipuia. 

•It may be mentioned iu this connexion that the reed, 
the mob nf which ore used as khoi {ittuh^pogfut mniicubiS Retz.), 
grows in abundance near about the place. 

■The Pali e^uivalcnb am; Vcbh5ra, PSndava, VepuUa, 
Gijjhakuta and IngilL 
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MylhUal kings.—li h sutcd in the /iawiAjP"?"" 'hat 
Giri\Tam was founded by Va»u, the fourth son of f 
Brahma the Creator. For a long ttnie after this tradi¬ 
tion is sileiii about ilie city* till we come to the days 
before the K-urutaheira war, when Bnhadrailia, it is 
said, c^sublished himself at tills place and became tlic 
proKcriiioc of tlic Biirhadralha dynasty, kiifAvn alter 
his name. One of his sucotisors was die famous 
Tarasandha who is said to have gained lepuiation as 
the most powerful king of his lime. He contracted a 
Tnatrimonial atliancc with Kamsa, the king of Mathura | 
and the mntcrnal uncle of Kpshtja. When Krishna 
killed Kamsa for his misdeeds, Jarasmidha lurched 
on to Mathura to exterminate the tribesloeii ol^psji^ , 
but was repulsed. After this Krishna visited Gini,Taja i 
with the Pandava brothers, ilhima aod Arjuna, and 
acting on liis advnee BliTma killed Jarasatidha tt* ^ 
duel. TJie dynasty of Jarasandha, huwwer, continued 
to rule till some time later. 

Bimbisdra. —Coming to more historical limes when 
Bvuldlia was preaching his Law, w'e fiml a new dynasty, 
with Bimbisam as king [drea 543-49’ b.c.), ruling 
Magadha. He whs one of the Four powerful “U|, 
holding sway over nor thorn India, the other thn^ 
Lx;ing Prasenajti of Kosala, Udayana of \»tsa aim 
Pradyota of Avatui. Bimbisara, though deficient m 
pctligree, w-as at least equal to the others in prowess 
and c.xtcnt of kingdom. He committed Magadha to a 
career of conqucsij the centripetal forces that began 
to operate under him stopped only at the time _o 
Aioka when Magadha became the centre of an empire 
extending over India and AfgJianistan. 

Aj^atju .—Binibisara was a great aclinircr of 
Buddha and his creed. In his old age he is said to 
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have been imprisoned find killed by his son Ajata^tru 
{area 49i*-45y B-G,), wlio, however, later on ftubmiued 
lo Euddha and became a convert to liia creed. 
Fa-Hicn, the earlier Chinese pilgrim, ascribes to him the 
Ibundation of ibe New Gapital outside the lulls ^d is 

E artially 5up[>orted by Hiucn Taajig. In dic-PsU texts 
c is said to have repaired the fortifications of the city 
in anticipation of an attack from die ferocious Pradyota, 
the king of A\'anu, ^ . i- 

Rajagl’iha was humming with political and reli- 
gkiiiH activities at this time, Buddhaghiisha, a late 
Pali commentator* says that there were two porUons 
of the city, the inner and the outer {aHtar-na^ara and 
I no doubi denirircatcd by the inner ajtu 
outer atywalls. The city had thirtytwo large gaitt 
and sixty four ^malJer ones* Tbe population of the 
plncG is given eighteen crores, divided equally 
between the intiGr and the tiutcr portions—an obvious 
exaggeration* 


ActimiM of Rajagriha was an important 

centre of Btiddhism and Bviadha hintscif passetl many 
years of his minisi ration at this place. It the 
scene of many sermons and important c\tiiis of his li e. 
lie lived in difFcreni localities of the city, wu his 
favourite resort was the Gndiirakuta or the Vultures 
Peak, He admired the city and its environments and 
his impression ia summed up in bis own word* -is §fi'en 


in a Pali text: ■ rt -ji__ 

‘Ddigbtful is Rajiignha; delightful is the G^yidhra- 
kuta; delightful is Gauiama'nyagrpdlia; deUgbtfiil »s 
Chatira-pmpau; delightful is ^*’'1 
the side of {he Vaihhara; delighifuj is 
Rishigiri side; delightful is Sarpa-Saundik.yppgl>hara 
- Sllavana; delightful rapodarama^ dchj^biful js 


m 


the Kjdandaka lake in Venuvanaj delightful is the 
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mango-grove of Jivaka; delightful is the Deer-park in 

Mardakukshi.’' , 

After the death of Buddha, AjataSatru brought his 
share of the corporeal relics of the Master to Rajagriha 
and enshrined them inside a s&pa. A few months 
later, when the leading Buddhist monks decided to 
hold a council to form a corpus of the teachings of 
Buddha, AjataSatru accommodated them in a l^ge 
hall in front of the Saptaparpi cave, specially built 
for the purpose. 

Makdvira. —Mahavira, the last of the Jaina 
thahkaras, passed fourteen rainy seasons at Rajagr^a 
and its suburb of Nalanda. He had many rich 
supporters at Rajagriha; and it is interesting to note 
that the Jainas too claim Bimbisara and AjataSatru 
(known in their texts respectively as Srenika and 
Kunika] as votaries of their faith. Rajagriha was alw 
regarded as the birth-place of Muni Suvrata, the 
twentieth 'Ilrthahkara. At the time of Buddha the 
Jainas also had some setdements in the city. Some 
other heretical teachers of the age as well had also 
their strongholds here. 

Loss of status. —^AjataSatru’s successor Udayin (circa 
459-443 B.c.) transferred his capital from Rajag^a 
to Pataliputra, probably owing to the convement 
communication afforded by the rich river-system 0 
that place. From this time the political importance 
of Rajagriha gradually decreased, though we have a 
passing reference in the Puranas that it once more 
became the capital of Magadha under SiSun^a {circa 
411-393 B.c.). The subsequent kings, however, again 

’ Digha Mcdya, ed. Pali Text Soc., II (^ndon, 1903), 
pp. 116-17. The names have been Sanskiitized. 
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reverted to Pataliputra. But the fact that Aioka 
erected at Rajagriha a stupa and a pillar with an 
elephant-capital shows that the place was not altogether 
insignificant in the third century b.c. 


Fa-Hien. —Fa-Hien, the Chinese pilgrim, who 
visited India early in the fifth century a.d., found 
emptiness and desolation in the valley. Outside the hills 
there was a band of monks inhabiting the monastery 
of Karanda-venuvana (below, p. 12). 

Himn Tjang.—Hiuen Tsang, the famous CIunMe 
pilgrim, visited Rajgir in the second quarter of the 
seventh century. He has not much to say about the con¬ 
temporary condition of the place, presumably because 
he found it deserted. Of the ancient mon^tenw 
and stupas he found only the foundation-walls and 
ruins standing. The directions and distances 01 the 
different places of interest given by the Chinese pilgrims 
are of great help to us in locating the anaent sites ol 
the place. 

Centre 0/Jaintrm.— The modern reli^ous importence 
of the place is largely due to the Jainas who, with a 
characteristic fondness for heights, have built ^ 

at the top of almost all the hills. These temp es, t oug 
not laying claim to great antiquity, attract pi gnms 
from distant parts of India. 


Archaeological monuments—Tht archaeological monu¬ 
ments of Rajgir consist of 
of the Old City, the stone walls jh® 

New City, Maniyar Math, ^e Sonblmn.ar 
and the sites and remains of » number of 
monasteries, caves, shrines, etc. We slmll 
description of the monuments from the New i Yt 
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Stone fortifications of which easily attract the attention 
of the visitor standing in front of the railway station. 


NEW RAJGIR 

Foundcdion. —Fa-Hien says that Ajataiatru, the son 
' of Bimbisara and a junior contemporary of Buddha, 
built a fort outside the hill-girt area. Hiuen Tsang, 
on the other hand, ascribes the building of the New 
Capital to Bimbisara himself, though he is aware of 
the alternative tradition making Ajataiatru responsible 
for it. Though the Pali texts are silent about _ this 
New Capital, the traditions recorded by the Chinese 
travellers could not have been far from the truth. ^ As 
we have seen above, the successor of AjataSatru shifted 
the capital to Pataliputra, after which Rajagriha was 
not occupied by a ^ng powerful enough to build a 
separate capital of big dimensions. 

Rampart .—^Thc modern village of Rajgir is situated 
on a part of the site of the New City which was 
protected by a massive wall of earth, resembling an 
irregular pentagon in shape, with a circuit of nearly 
3 miles. On the south, towards the hills, a portion of 
the fortified area was cut off to form a citadel. The 
wall once surrounding the town has almost entirely 
disappeared; but the citadel-wall is still fairly well- 
preserved, and a small portion near the Inspection 
Bungalow has been exposed by the Archaeological 
Department. The land enclosed by the citadel-wall is 
now under cultivation. The wall is faced with massive 
unhewn blocks of stone set without any mortar, the core 
consisting of smaller blocks with stone fragments, cWps 
or river-flints and earth in the interstices. The joints 
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arc jjoinlcd with Urne mortar; but tJiis was ]>robably 
done in laier repairs. Tbc wall is about 15 to i8 ft. 
thick and stands 10 a height of it ft. at places. On 
tlie outside the wail was strengthened with semicircular 
bastions built at irregular Intervals. There are several 
gaps In the fort-wall ou the east^ north and west, but 
it IS not possible to say which of them), if any, served 
as gateways. In the south wall, however, slightly to 
the west of tlte large gap through whieJi runs die 
modern road from Rajgir to the hot apringa, there are 
the remains of what must certainly Jiave been a gate¬ 
way fpl. I). The walls whicii once formed its jambs 
are still standing to a lictgbt'of about 6 ft. above the 
ground. The passage is ii ft. wide, and on either side 
of it arc two semicircular bastions built in the same 
style as the jambs. The gateway was approached not 
by a fliglit of steps but by earthen ramps l>i>th inside 
and outside. A few feet to the west of tJiis ^te can 
be seen a mdc brick platform, resting againai the stone 
wall. It is evidently a later constouedon built to add 
streiigdi to the original fortification. 

Excavations ,—In the partial excavations carried out 
by the Archaeological Department in 1905-06, New 
Rsijgir yielded remains of secular buildings in three 
levels, the lowest being about 8 ft. below the surface. 
Tlie >valU of the mitldle level were only 15 to 16 in¬ 
thick and constructed of a course of small rough 
bduldere in tiic foundations, of flakes of slatcslone 
up to 2 ft. alxivc this course, and of bricks (,i i X8x 
2| in. and [5X10X2 in.) in the sujtcrstruclure. 
TW iughest level consisted of brick platforms, low 
vv'alls and a drain. In one of the dwelling houses 
w’as found a granary made of earthen rings and 
close to it ait ancient well built of wedge-shaped 
bricks. 
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Among the small antiquities recovered from the 
ruins were:—two clay tablets inscribed with illegible 
Brahmi characters of the first or second century B.c. 
from a cell in the lowest level; one square copper 
punch-marked coin; six .copper cast coins showing 
standing elephant on the obverse and tree surrounded 
by railing on the reverse; some copper coins of Sultan 
Ibrahim ^ah of Jaunpur, Sultan Islam ^ah Suri, 
Akbar Badsh^ and Shah ‘Slam II; a silver bangle; 
a brass statuette of crawling Balakrishna; a clay seal 
inscribed with the word Jinarakshilasya in Gupta 
characters; and some fragments of Buddhist sculptures, 
and a few terracottas bearing the Buddhist creed or 
symbols.' 

The citadel-wall was followed in certain places 
down to a considerable depth, when the stones became 
smaller and smaller ending at last in a layer of rubble.® 

Stupa .—To the west of the New City, on the other 
side of the stream Sarasvati, is a large mound which 
marks the site of a stupa, that of AjataSatru according 
to Fa-Hien and of ASoka according to Hiuen Tsang. 
The mound was 31 ft. high at the east end but less on 
other sides when it was excavated by the Archaeological 
Department in 1905-06. The excavations revealed 
bricks supposed to be of the typical Mauryan type at 
a depth of 12 ft. in the western part of the mound, 
which had- been re-used in the construction of a later 
building. About the middle of the mound were found 
the remains of three late stupas and some mortar-pits. 
In the western part of the mound which was opened 


' Anmial Report, Archaeological Survey of India, 1905-06, 

pp. 101 - 08 . 

* Anmai Report, ArchaeologictU Survey of India, Eastern Circle, 
1905-06, p. 14. 
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down a depth of lo ft. only were the remains of some 
brick walls, and in the earth round about and above 
them were found a number of miniature clay stUpas, 
about 2 in. high and i in. in diameter. Inside each of 
these miniature stupas was a tiny clay tablet with the 
Buddhist creed dharmS) etc.,' inscribed in characters 
of the eighth or ninth century a.d. The presence of 
these miniature stupas suggests that a large stupa, the 
core of which consisted of earth and debris, was built 
upon the remains of the brick walls mentioned above.* 

Pillar.—Hiuen Tsang saw near the stSpa a pillar 
50 ft. high surmounted by an elephant.* But no traces 
of the pillar exist now; nor is it mentioned by Fa-Hien. 

A few yards to the west of the stupa is another 
mound which was also excavated but which yielded 
nothing worth mentioning. 

Cemetery .—About 100 yards to the south of the 
mound is a bathing place with steps leading to water 
on the north and south, and to the east of it a burning 
ground where the local Hindus stilly bum their dead. 
The cemetery mentioned by the Chinese travellers ^ 
being situated to the west of the Sitavana is probably 
to be identified with this burning ghat. Hiuen Tsang 
says that the New Capital was built i^on the site of 
Sitavana, but the Pali scriptures place Sitavana on the 
slope of a hill. 


'The following verse is referred to as Buddhist crt^; 
ye dkarma ketu-prabkavS ketum teskam Tatkagalo ky^madat teskam 
cka yo nirodka evam vadi tnaha-iTamofah, ‘Buddha has revealed 
the cause of all phenomena proceeding from a cau^, as well 
as (the way of) their suppression; so says the Great Sage . 

’‘Aimuat Report, Archaeological Surv^ o//nrfw, 

Buddhist Rec^ds of thi Western Worlds II, p. 105. 
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Karaftda Having s^rti New Rajgir and the 

Hdjoiniiig' st^pa the visitor may proceed lo the group 
of hot springs at tin; G>ot of the Vaibhara hill, the 
largest of vmich is known as the Saidhara, by the 
footpath which crosses the compound of the Inspection 
Bungalow from north to south. About 150 yards 
to the north of the modern temples and mosques near 
the hot springs, the visitor will find a lat-gc_ lank 
immediately 10 the right ot tin' footpath. This^ has 
been identified with the Karatji^a tank of the Chinese 
pilgrims—a tank W'hich finds mention in Pali and some 
Sanskrit Buddhist texts as Kalandaiiivapa or Karan^aka- 
nivapa.' Proceeding a short distance from ll»e 
soQtherti hank of this tank and again, to the right of 
the footpath is a large mound ovei grown wth shrulw 
and surmounted by a number of Muslim tomlB. Thu 
mound is believed to mark the site of the stupas and 
ailiSra of Venuvana or the Bamboo G^o^^ spoken of 
by the Chinese pilgrims and in the Buddhist scriptu^ 
as being in the vicinity of the tank. On the other side 
of the stream are the remains of a stone wall r^nssing 
the stream, possibly an ancient causeway repaired in 
later times. TJie little garden on the other side of the 

* D, N, Sen in bis Rtygif and its P/tighbourkood, p. 30, 
however, disagrees with this idciitiGcation of Karanda-lirada 
on the gpound that Hiuen Tsang tdU via that the lake lias 
disappeared long before his time. This means that the present 
tank, though situated in the old area eovered by Venuvaiia 
as Sen admits, u not the original lake. But it is possible that 
it might have been civcavatod in later times at the site of the 
old iivnlf It is really the site which is of consequence in this 
case. 
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Stream has been identified as a part of Ve^uvana,' 
but it is probably the Tapodarama monastery of the 
Pali scriptures, Tapoda being probably tbe stream 
formed by the water of the hot springs which is now 
known as the Sarasvati*,—the monastery having been 
entirely forgotten by the time of the Chinese pilgrims. 


Excavations .—In the large mound comprised in 
the Venuvana area (then 770 ft. in circumference at 
the base) a few trial trenches were dug by Th. Bloch 
of the Archaeological Department in 1905-06, both 
around the large grave on the top, and on the eastern 
slope. The former brought to light the foundatiom of 
a room and the bases of nine brick stupas surrounded 
by concrete floor about 6 ft. below the level of the 
grave. All the stupas were opened but were found to 
contain nothing but pottery vases filled with earth. 
The trenches on the east slope of the mound revealed 
no structures, but some clay tablets impressed wth the 
Buddhist creed in characters of the tenth or eleventh 
century were recovered.* The following other anu- 
quities deserve mention: a stone pedestal and legs o a 
seated Bodhisattva with two male figures and mscnbed 
with the Buddhist formula dharma, etc., m characters 
of the tenth or eleventh century; a stone pedestal 
carved with figures of a man, a wheel and a hor^man ; 
another broken stone pedestal 2| m. hijgh adorned 
with two niches each enclosing a figure of Buddha m 
the dharmackakra-rnudTa\ another fragmentary pe 
bearing representations of an elephant, a w ee, ^ 
horse Ind a bird (?); and a portion of a sculpture 
representing the heads of Siva and Parvati. 


• Annual Report, ATckaeologied Sutv^ of India, 190 5-06, p. 94- 
*^ottud Report, ^rthaeological Surv^ of India, 1905*®®* P* 95 * 
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Aj^atnt^s itufia .—^Hiucn Tsang saw a Mpa built 
by Ajalaiatni lo tlic east of Vc^uvana. This sitipa 
must be sought for very near Ve^iuvana, as the Aiti^a- 
injrmlakatpa says that it was within tlic Venuvana 
area.' In that case it may be represented by the 
mound to the left of the modem road, the stone bases 
of which are still to be seen and on wldch stand some 
stone pil lar s, evidently of much later date. 


ON THE VAIBHARA HILL 

Pippala Siam house. —little above the SaidhSra 
group of hot springs, on the eastern slope of the 
Vaibliara hill, and to Uie right of the pathway leading 
up to the Mahadeva tcrnpTc on the top of that bill 
is a remarkable stone structure locally known as the 
machSn (*watch>tower’} or JoiSsandha ki bai^okt which 
has been ideniilicd with the residence of Fippala 
mentioned in the Buddhist text and the accounts of the 
Chinese pilgrims. The structure is in the form of a 
large rectangular platform measuring 85 ft* by 81 fl¬ 
at the base and 81 ft. 6 in. by 78 ft. at the tup and 
ft. tv 28 ft. high, it is built of large unhewn 
blocks of stone set on the rock without any mortar 
and contains near the base several small irregularly- 
shajjcd celU on all sides (pi. 11 ). It is likdy that 
these artihctal ceils in the walls of the building lent 
to it the appearance and name of a cave (^/rd). Its 
walls, like those of the rectangular bastions of the outer 
city-walls of Old RajgLr, have a slight batter. On the 
top of the structure are five Muslim graves, four on » 
bnck platform in the cen tre and one to the south of it. 

'K. P. Jayaswal, flErbi^ ludia (1934}, p- SO 

of the Sanskrit teat. 
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This Structure, states Sir John Marshall, must have 
originally been an ordinary watch-tower, the small 
chambers near its base providing shelters for the guar^; 
in aftertimes, when no longer required for defensive 
purposes, they might have afforded convenient cells 
for ascetics to meditate in.‘ 

Some Pali texts describe the Pippala cave as the 
residence of Mahakalyapa, the president of the First 
Buddhist Council; and it is said that on one occasion 
Buddha visited Mahaka 5 yapa when the latter was 
lying in the Pippala cave, suffering greatly in mind 
and body. Hiuen Tsang says that there was a deep 
cavern behind the walls of this house, believed to be 
the residence of Asuras. In this connexion it is of 
interest to note that even as late as 1895 there was a 
long natural cave with a fallen roof behind the present 
stone structure.* 

Saptaparni cam .—Leaving the Pippala stone house 
to the right and climbing the hill by the rocky path 
that leads to the Mahadeva temple on the summit of 
the hill, the visitor should proceed^ till the larg»t 
modern Jaina temple, that of Adinatha, is reached. 
A few yards to the east of the temple is a Uny shnne 
behind which, to the right, there is a narrow fTOtpath 
descending the rugged northern scarp of the ndge to 
a level of about lOO ft, below the temple and leamng 
to a long artificial terrace in front of a line ot six 
(the number might originally have been seven) caves, all 
contained in a semicircular bend of the rock. P^rt 
of this path is paved with stones and looks like a 
causeway 6 ft. wide. Four of the caves are in a fair y 
good state of preservation. 


'Annual Report, Arehatological Surv^of India, i905-(^,pp. 89-90. 
"List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal (1895), pp. 263-03. 
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The terrace in front of the caves is about 120 ft. 
long and 34 ft. wide at the east and 12 ft. at the 
western extremity. The retaining wall marking the 
outer edge of the terrace was constructed of large 
unhewn stones set without any mortar, but only a 
small section of it, about 15 ft. long and 8 ft. high, 
has survived. This place substantially agrees with the 
description of Saptaparni found in Pali and Sanskrit 
Buddmst texts, where the First Buddhist Council, 
attended by five hundred monks, was held six months 
after the death of Buddha. 

Jaina temple ,—Returning to the flat space on which 
stand the modem Jaina temples the visitor will find 
an ancient ruined Jaina temple, which has been fully 
exposed and repaired. The temple consists of a central 
chamber facing east, surrounded by a court which 
again is flanked on all sides by rows of cells. The 
central chamber as well as these cells etfe provided 
with niches in the walls to contain images. Most of 
these images are now missing and of those that exist 
mention may be made of the following. 

Among the images in the niche facing east in the 
central chamber is a figure seated cross-legged in 
dhyam-mudra on a throne resting on a female figure 
lying on her side. The throne contains lions at the 
extremities and a wheel in the centre. On the halo 
there appear musical instruments played upon by 
unseen hands. The image to the left is that of 
Rishabhadeva seated on a pedestal with two bulls 
and wheel and wearing on Ae head a jatamukuta or 
matted hair. The inscription on the pedestal belongs 
to the eighth century a.d. and reads dehaiya-Vasanta- 
Tiandir~dedh(iTmo~*y&k (to be corrected as achdiyd- 
Vasantanandino d^a-dharmo=*yam)i ‘the pious gift of the 
teacher Vasantanandin*. There is another mutilated 
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image consisting only of the crossed legs of a figure 
supported by bulls, the pedestal bearing the inscrip¬ 
tion: devaij^ayd/iamc^'yam Thiroka{?)^af ‘the pious 
gift oFThiroka’. 

The cells round the central chamber contain some 
loose seulpturcs representing PaiSvanalJiaand Mafi^vira, 
and, in one case, a scat«l image with a hnrse on the 
pcdealal (liiiis itidicatiug Sambhavanatha) and two 
etej^hants on the halo holding a parasoL In one of 
tin; cells to die tiordi of the mam building is a sculpture 
depicting a heavenly scene according to Jaina mytho¬ 
logy: a male and a female figure are seated on a jiedcstat 
in faiitauina, the latter holding a child on her knee, 
under a tree on which appears the figure of an Adi-Jina 
in Jhjiana-mudra, 

Adjoining the east wall of, and on a level lower 
than that of the main building, is another room with 
its stairs on the north, ootitainiiig a few images. One 
of them represents Ncminatha, as is evident bom a 
pair of conch-shells on the pedestal. Xhcre is also a 
fine figure of Malia\'ifa with an indistinct insciiption 
of about the fifth century A.n. on the pedcsuil.^ 

llie Jaina establishments on the Vaibhara hill 
arc certainly old. This is i^liown not only by the 
inscriptions on the images but by the statematt of 
Hiuen 1‘sang that in his rime naked ascetics (i^Cp, the 
Jainas) frct|ucnted the place in great numl>crs. 

Mah&deva tmpU>^—A few yards to the south of 
ihc enclosure contatTiing Jaina images is a ruined 
temple dedicated to Siva^ It consists of a small 
Sanctum (^arbhagpfya] about i [ ft* ^uarc inlcniaily. 
The sanctum has a flat roof and enshrines a small Img^r 
a headless 'bull and a miniature The doorway 

is flanked by two female figures and sculp lured stone 
slabs t^ith pot^Tid-foliage design- 
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shrine built on the top of a brick mriiindj aboul fiO fc 
high, Bclicriiig ihai lIjc mound j^rolciably rcji resen led 
an old Buddhist ^tupa anfi in die liope of securing ilu? 
possible rdks^ Ali^ander Clunningham in 1B61-62 sank 
a ah aft near die Math with a gradual inclinadon 
towards I he centre. He discovered^ however, that the 
core of the mound was a mere mass of rubbish fillLdg a 
well 10 fl. in diameter. Without destroying the Math 
at die top he went down to a depth of about 21 ft, in 
the well and recov'ered tlirce small figures 19 ft. below 
the sur&ce. One of them represented in its lower por¬ 
tion MSlya lying on a couch, the ascetic Buddha bring 
portrayed above; the second was a naked standing figure 
\\i\h the hood of a sc\en-hcaded serpent, probably Piiriva- 
natha- and the third was too crude to k identified/ 

In 1905*06 Bloch further excavated the moun<lj 
dicing a trench from the east* He demolished the 
Jama shrine on ihc lop and exposed a massive hrick 
struclure—whal is now covered with a conical roof of 
corrugated iron sheets-—decoratc:d wilh well-preserved 
stucco figures around die base. The images were 
about 2 ft. high and included (i) n tin^n &^armg a 
garland of flowers; (2) crowned foiir-annetl Vishnu 
yn\h the upper hands broken; (3) a Nagi and five 
Nilgas canopied by serpent-hoods; (4) Gancia seated 
on rocks with cobras ti^isted amuiid Ins body; and 
(5) six-armed dancing Siva, bearing a cobra and 
arrayed in a tiger skin {pL V). From their style die 
images appear to have been erected in the Gupta 
period/ It is unfonunate that despite die mrrugated 
shelter and an iron fence erected to preserve them 


^Arekofalogical Surntj Itiporl I, p* 26* 

Archimh^cfti 1905-ot 

pp. The seccuiil imagr!; been wrongly identified 

Hj 
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thes<; important figures (perhaps the earliest stucco 
figures ill east India) have all disappeared, vd\i\ the 
cxecfitioii of the much-damaged image of 

The activities of tin- Arihaeological Department 
have again been directed to this monument m recent 
years, ivilh the result that the question of its nature 
and stratification has to be considered afresh, ti ia now 
certain that die buililings on the site are the result of 
successive accuTnulatioos of ages, the last of them being 
llte Jaina temple of a very late dale, upw demolished. 
As far as is known till now, tin: original structure 
was of a hollow cylindrical shape, its wall being about 
5 ft. thick; die inner surfaec of this wall was entirely 
smooth, while the outer surface had four short projec¬ 
tions at the cardinal points. At the next stage a wall 
will elaborate mouldings was built upon tbe outer wall 
of the first period; this wall was provided w-ith niches, 
to con tain the stucco images menlioTied above. At 
ihu same time a door w'as provided to g^ access into 
the ‘weir formed by the cylindrical structure. 

Tltc portion of the wall alx>ve the stucco figures is 
evidently a later restoration, ^ would appear from 
the fact that ilie bricks used in its construction are 
larger than those used in the lower portion and it rests 
directly upon the beads of some of the stucco figiires 
breaking iiUo the curve of the niches below. .rUl diese 
differcni periods of the w-all are also in^cated by ^ 
many concrete pavcmcnls near thrir bases, which 
sJiDw tJiat the level of ihe building successively rose 

with limcr . , P j 

Chiming no\< to tlie outer rndosmg we nnd 
that this too vs'^s not I he work oT u sin^jlc gcneratiOT* 
Ai first it was probably circnl^rj as is* indicated b) 
the hA3c of a circular wall to be found to llic ciwt ^d 
west of Oie cylindrical itructure. Subsrxiufmtly, the 
tncloising wall took the shape of a rectangle with a 
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projection in the north, against which rises a flight of 
stairs. It will be observed that this rectangular wall 
as well as the stairs show different periods of construc¬ 
tion, though the later builders did not materially deviate 
from the plan of the earlier wall. Finally, we find a 
few courses of a circular wall at the top, concentric 
with the interior cylinder. 

It is difficult to decide the relation of the inner 
and outer walls. Though the space between them was 
filled up with debris when they were exposed, it is not 
impossible that the gap was originally meant to be 
a pfddokshina-patha or circumambulatory passage j it is 
also likely, however, that the outer wall was erected as a 
retaining wall when the inner wall began to give way. 

T^e last addition to the main shrine, apart from 
the dismantled Jaina temple at the top, was a stone 
retaining wall, portions of which are to be seen to the 
south and west. 

All around the main shrine the visitor will find 
low brick altars or platforms, circular, oblong or square. 
TTieir use cannot now be determined, but there can 
hardly be any doubt that they served some religious 
or ritualistic purpose. On and near one of such altars 
to the east of the main shrine were found scattered a 
large number of pottery jars (pis. IV and VI A), some 
of them being about 4 ft. in height. A peculiar feature 
of these jars is that they have stuck on, or in some 
cases, rivet ted into, their surfaces a large number of 
spouts, some of which are curiously shaped as serpent- 
hoods, goblins and animal figures. The vessels have 
sometimes long necks and rounded bottoms. On some 
t^re IS a row of earthen lamps in addition to the spouts, 
^ough there is no ancient parallel to these finds, it 
IS interesting to note that similar jars with spouts are 
still now used in Bengal in the worship of serpents 
under the name Manas a. 
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Tlic Other finds in the area comprise a lai^c liuniber 
tcjrraeolta scrpent-lioocls, hxjps of serpents, a m^el 
cottage ivith a courtyard in from and many other minor 
antiquities. 

Til the west of the miun sliriiic and separated 
from it by a narrow passage is a_ brick shrine showing 
four dilTcrent periods of (xmstruciion. The first period 
consists of a square plaitbrm and the second is re^ 
presented by anotticr pJatform with three iiarallel 
rectanguhir pits in it. In the third pcrioii linac pits 
were covcrerl to make room for a solid platform once 
more, ami the last is represented by si simiiar platform 
with a concrete pavement. On this pavement was 
fountl a most interesting, though unforttinately fmg- 
mcniary, sculpture made of sotted Matiiiira sand¬ 
stone carved on both the sides (pi. VI B). Hie 
sculpture, so far as ii can be reconsInicted, shows 
different panels wath male and fcmtile figures with 
serpent-hoods. Below a tow of standing figures there 
is a mutilated inscription bearing the important name 
of Mam^naga. Below another female figure apfwflfs 
the inscription bkami Sumagadhi, ‘the sister Sumagadhi’. 
And on » detached piece occur the worth parvitto 
Vipula and rdja4renika^ VIpula being tlic name of one 
of the hills of Raigir and Sre^jika lieing another name 
of King Bimbisara. 'fhe date of the sculpture as 
indicated by the insi^rlptiorts and hy the style ot die 
figures, is the first or second Century A.U. ^ns 
Sculpt Ijre is housed iii the National Mustutrii N ew 

Deiiii. . , ^ 

Judging from the stucco figures mentioned above, 
Bloch concluded that Maniyiir Math, situated as it 
is ‘almost right in the centre of the old city, was some 
kind of Panlhruta aJ RdjmiiA, and dial the various 
figures of ndgas and nqgir represent certain ^ent 
ditties^ whom popular rchpDn worshipped at distinct 
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plHce3 on the aurtoundinff Marmlmll, on the 

other hand, was inclined to regard die cylindrical 
stmeture as a colossal UAga, and as a parallel he [jointed 
to tile colossal Itnga at Fatchgarh near Haramula in 
Kashmir.* Tlic recent discoveries, however, point to 
diderciit conclusions. The stucco figures on the inner 
wall showing male and female ndga figures, the 
terracotta serpent-hotxls and loops, the poiiery that 
is even now charaetenstic of serpent-worship in east 
India, and above all (he Btono sculpture with nSga 
figures and with the name of Mani-nSga occurring on 
it—all tend to show that the place vvas the centre of 
serpent-cult. And as die MaJiahharata knotvs Rajagnha 
to be the sacred abode of Mani-naga,* there is little 
doubt now that the modern Maniyar Math represents 
the place where the ancient shrine of Manj-n3ga once 
stood. 

In the deeper levels in the area there are stone 
buildings quite iudepciulcnl of the brick structures 
standing above. FuriJier operations arc necessary to 
bring out their nature. 

SoHbhuttddr cases — By a road running to the 
north-west of Maniydr Math die visitor will come to 
a group of two caves known as Snubhan^tar excavated 
in the southern scarp of the Vaibhara Hilt (pL VH A). 
The rock in which the caves were cxtiavated is uot 


' A/mitai Report, Aithaeologieai Sttivey of /adftf, 1905-06, p. 104- 
*/ 5 u/., p. 105. 

*J- Ph. Vogel, hdian Serpenl-Lorr (1996), pp. aift ff- 
The Pali texts muulion a shrine called Maointdla-tAoitjm 
belonging la Maijibhadra-yaksha. It is not unlikely that 
this is idfsitical with the slninc of Mani-n3ga referred" to in 
the MaAdbbSraia and that the word Matiiydr is derived Irom 
the ancient Afaamdta. 
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suflSciently homogeneous to be suitable for the excava¬ 
tion of caves, so that the roof of the eastern one has 
entirely fallen off, while the roof and walls of the other 
one contain large cracks. 

The western cave contains a doorway and a 
window in the southern wall. The door-opening is 
about 6 in. wider at the base than at the top. The 
walls of the cave are straight up to a height of about 
6 ft. and then turn inwards to form the arch-shaped 
roof, which has a rise of about 5 ft. A number of short 
epigraphs can be seen on the inner walls, the door-jambs 
and the front wall; but they are mostly obliterated, 
with the exception of the one on the outer wall to 
the left of the doorway, which is of great value for 
fixing the date and purpose of the caves.' 

The second or the eastern cave stands on a lower 
level than the first, but there is no doubt that both 
were excavated at one and the same time. It was 
first noticed by Cunningham, who found the roof fallen 
and the interior filled with masses of rock and earth." 
The dibris has been cleared from the interior, and the 
floor is maintained at its original level. There was 


* The inscription is in two lines and palaeographically 
belongs to the third or fourth century a.d. It reads: 

nirvana-labhaya tapasm-yogyt hbke guke' =rkat-pTati7nS-pTah- 

shtke . , , L- j 

dchdrya-Tattunn{'}') muni-Vairadevah wtiuktaye —kSrayaa 

uTd/watejdh{?) 

The reading of the last portion of the second Ime is 
doubtful. The verse may be thus translated: The sage 
Vairadeva of great lustre (?), the jewel (?) among teacher^ 
caused to be made for the purpose of attaining salvauon arid 
for liberation two auspicious caves worthy of asceU^ m 
which were placed the images of arhats'. Annual Reprt, 
Archaeologual Surv^ of Jtidia, 1905-06, p. 

* Archaeological Sujvty of India Reporty I, p. 25* 
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a roolfcd verandah in front of iKe eavc as is indicated 
by boajn-hnles on the outer walJ and a platfarm or 
couriyard in front, the brick pavement of which is 
still visible. The second storey of the cave was built 
of bricks and was approached Dy rock<.ut stairs which 
are even now traceable. A fine image of Visht^u riding 
on Garuda and belonging to the Gupta period, notv in 
the N^anda Museum, nad originally been installed 
on the top of the door probably at a time w'hcn the 
Jainas had abandoned the caves and was found lying 
on the verandali with the front side down. Inside 
the cave, on die saiilhem wall, arc six small figures 
of the Jain a 'Ilriliankaras carved in relief and rc- 
prcsentbig Padmaprabhn, Pitrivanatha and Mahavira 

(pi. vn B). 

Cunningham identified the Sonbhandar caves 
first with the Pippaia cave* and later on with the 
Saptapart^i cave.” His assistant ^glar regardctl them 
as the ca^xs of Buddha and Ananda, In the light of 
the information given by the inscription mentioned 
above, both the theories may be dismissed; the inscrip¬ 
tion sftows that the caves were excavated in the third 
or fourth century a.i>, by a Jaina ascetic, and their 
Jaina origin U also indicated by the images of Jaina 
Tirthahkaras appearing on the walls of one of them. 
In tire western cave is now placed a iiJtA<?r<i'Shapid 
sculpture of black stone (known as chaumukhi) depicting 
a naked Jaina figure on each of its four faces. On 
the pedestals of these Images are the figures of bulls, 
elephants, horses and monkeys in pairs flanking a 
wheel, thus indicating the first Four Tirthahkaras, 
^ishabhadeva, Ajilanaiha, Sambhavanatha and 
Abhinandana, 

* ATshetoU^t^l ^urn^ of India Rtpert, I, p, 24. 

* in, pp. 140 ff. 
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Rana-bkumi.‘ —A.bout a itiMc to the west of Soti- 
bhani^Sr and appfoactic<| by a narrow foDtpaLh from 
ihe caves is situated what is locally known as the 
Akkdrd or Rai^-hhUmi ofjar^andha. IVadition asserts 
that at this particular place Bhima and Jarasandha, 
king of Girivraja, fought for tw'cntyeight bcfiirc 

the mighty king was overpowered and killed. The 
place abounds in a soft whitish bleached earth wludi 
die local people rub on tlieir bodies in the belief that 
it wall give them eittraordinary physical strength. 
Close to this place a stream locally know'n as the 
Rana^bfiSmi kd ndtd has cut its way through the buruU. 
This stream is possibly the Sumagadhi spoken of in 
the Rdm^ana as a lovely rill flowing like a wreath 
among Uie five great mountains of GirKraja. 

Wc shall now retrace our atc[M to the Sonbhandar 
caves and tlicnec to Maniyax Math and back to the 
main road which we liad Im in order to sec the Ma^, 
die cave and tlic AkJtarS. 

Bimbiidra Jef7.“=-Proceedmg southwards along the 
main road and tra\'elling about direfr.quarters of a 
mile from Maniy&r Math> the visitor will find an 
area, about 200 ft. square^ cnclo-ied by a stone wall, 
about 6 ft. thick, with circular bastions at the coniers. 
It hat been identified with the prison in whitdi Binibisira 
was confined by his son Ajataiatru. It is said that 
from his prison Bimbisara was able to st:e Buddha on 
the Gpdhrakufa,' and it will be noted tliat this place 
anstvers to this description. Partial ck'arancc^ of the 
site brought to light stone cells, in one of which wiw 
found an iron ring with a loop at one rjtLremily, which 
might possibly have served the purjaise of manacling 
the prisoners. 

'Ammal RtpoH, ATth^o^cal Sarc^ ^ India, P- 9 «»* 
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Citjf-u>aUs ,—^About half a mile further Uowii ihc 
roadt the visitor will come to a gap in the inner dty- 
waiJ of Old Rljgir which probabk served as a gate in 
ancient times. The road througn this gate leads to 
the BaTigaiiga defile. Ascending to the top of the wall 
here Ihc visitor will see on the south-east the outer 
wall of the old eity marked by a comparatively higher 
line of bambo™ and other shrubs stretching right 
across die jutiglc-covned Sfjuth-eastern valley from 
the foot of die Udaya lull; and about the middle 
of the valley (where Uie inner eity-wall bends out in 
a semicircle) joinirig dir inner wall, leaving only 
a narrow moat in between,' llirn benebng a little and 
continuing its progress to wart Ih the east lor about a 
mile, again taking a sharp lum to the nortli until h 
reaches the foot of the Ghhaiha-giri, From the foot 
of the Chhatha-j^ri where the wall ends, an ancient 
roiid about so ft, v>id« leads uphill and terminates 
near the jicak whiclt is visible from a cUstance, VVe 
shall presently turn to the history of this mad 
(below, p. go). 

As it is difiicult to reach tltc foot of the Chhath^- 
giri by following the directions riven abbvc, a road 
running cast to west has been made to provide an easy 
approach and will he found about 20 ft. to the north 
of the south-east gate of the inner city. Proceeding 
through the jungle by this road we come to a moal 
over w'Kich an iron lirtdgc has been constructed by 
the Archaeological Department exactly on the spot 
where a bridge stood in antient days. Remains of this 
ancient construction may be seen below the modent 


'An duhsnkmnit built (at a later period?} at tiiis point 
to divert rain-water fixun the eastern hi Jig tov^irds modem 
Rsjgir and to prevent it fitiin going towards the southern 
valley U locally known as the Nekpai or Nakvi hand. 
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bridge. On tlic ivestem side of the moai there arc 
trac^ tjf the; east rate of the inner diy. About a 
hundred yards to the north of this gate there is a 
fjromtncni projccuoii on the inner face of the city-wall. 
Its jiurpoae is not knoivn, but it is possible that it marts 
the site of a stupe. 


TO THE GRIDHRAK.UTA 


Jivak&’s Aiangfhgardm ,—Making straight for ilir: 
foot of the Ghhatha-giri the visitor tsill go casiwjird, 
past the piobablc sites of the mango-garden of jTvaka 
and the Maddakuchchhi monastery. Aecorthng to 
Pali texts the former was situated somewhere between 
the eastern gate anti tlic Gpdhrakuta, which, as wt 
shall see, is probably represented by the Chha(ha-gtri, 
Jtvaka was the most famous physician of his day and 
wail attached to the royal court of Bimbisam and 
Ajataiairu. He presemed his extensive man^j-garden 
to Buddlia and the community and made it into a 
monastery, Tlie probable site of this tnonastciy is 
now full of stone wall-foundations and fallen piet’« 
of stone, but it is still unexplored and covered with 
thick jungle. 


Mu(Uakuehchhi.— V^^c. name Maddakuchclihi (Sans¬ 
krit Metda-kukshi or *Rub-bclly‘) gave nse to a story 
llmt ai this place the queen of Bimbisara, knowing 
liiai she was carrying a patrlade, tried to gel cid w 
tin- uulxirn child by a forcible massage. From PaU 
texts it appears certain that it was situated close to 
il.e n>oi orthe Gridhrakuta, for we are told that when 
wounded by a splinter of the great rock hurled at mm 
by his rt 4 l cousin Devadatta, Buddha was first 
brought here on a stretcher before he could be removed 
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to lf\'aka*s monastt^ry, 'I'lic placr cunlaincd a dccr- 
pa^ and a monastery. Its prohablt; site is indicated 
on the map. 

Bimbisara Road, —We have now reached the foot of 
die CldiatliH-giri, where the old road, mendoned 
above (p, a 8 j its uphill course. TTiis road has 

an interesting Liitiorv behind it* Hiuen Tsang tells 
us that when Biinbisara was about to xisit Buddha on 
Mount Gfidhitdcuu, lie eoliccicd a number of men to 
acco[npan)r him; 'diey levelled the valleys and spanned 
the precipices, and with the stones made a staircase 
about to paces wide and 5 lo 6 H long’,' ‘Tliis " road 
of Bimb)53.ra*',* says Marxhall, 'which Hiuen Tsang 
traversed, still exists, and sdll affords the most con- 
venienl footway through die jungle and up the hill 
side in approaching Gi’dhrakuia; but there can be 
little <|ouht that in preliistoric dmes it ibrmed a line 
of fordfit^iion and was built for that purfiose . * . It 
is built of rough undressed stones, like all the pre¬ 
historic walls of Rajagfiba, and its witidi is frm 
20 to 24 fat which agrees well enough with tlie 10 paces 
of Hiuen Tsang, On its outer side — that is, towards 
the valley—there sci:n]s to have been a wall some 3 
or 4 feet thick. Only its foundations, hoi%'ever, remain 
and, being level with the causeway, it looks at first 
sight as if they had been laid there to widen it. 
Wild her this ivail was contemporary or not with the 
causeway cannot be determined . 

Stspas ,—Proceeding up this road, one comes across 
two brick stSpas, the first about Bo yardi From the Iiasc 
and the second further up where the road turns to 
the north. Both these stupas w'crc noticed by Hiuen 

'Beal, BtuLlhiii Records of the Western World, II, p. 153. 

'djnuEof Report, Arckoeoioffod Surv^ of India, 190^-06, p. 9r> 
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G^rOHRAKUtA 


Tsang who says that the hrst commemorated the sjmt 
wlirre filmbisara got down from his charioi and 
liic second where tiie king sent back the crowd that 
was accompanying him. These stSpas were opened in 
1905-06, but nothing very interesting wiis found. 

Gfidhrakulfi .—After crossing tiic deep gorge cut liy 
a rocky stream we come to the end of the rocky path 
and iind die remains of die Grirdirakuta to our nglil. 
These are t^vo natural ca^es with steps approaching 
them, whicii, in all probability, ncpriacni the 'stonc 
honscs' (or ‘caves’ according to another tran-ilatorj 
mentioned by Iliuen Tsang. Inside one of the 
were found a number <.if terracotta plaques v^ith the 
seven Past Buddhas and Maitreya, the Fititire Biid^a, 
seated in two rows and the Buddhist creed iiiKribcd 
below' cadi figure in minute characters. Outndc the 
leaves sve notice large stone walls of ancient stmeturrs 
that once existed at this place. Going furiluT up and 
ascending to the right by wiial now remains of the 
ancient roefc-cut stairs we find ourselves on a wade 
platform containing niimeroiis bKck and stone shrin^. 
In fact, the whole area is studdetl with Buddhist 
monuments, which show that the place was con^lered 
holy by the BuddIlists down to later ages. Tins is 
but natural, as die G|idhrakuta was the ^ favourite 
resort of Buddha and the scene of many of his important 
len lions.’ 

' Some icholfln doubt this idcntificadoii. But the indica¬ 
tions of the Chinmc travcUcrs and the antiquiucs ^'"*1 
make this identification highly probable, if not c^ain. Aw 
nothing in Pali literature goes agninsi it- It may be mcnUDnetl 
that the cjdstcnoc of caves in the Ondhrakfip^js attested to 
by a Gandbaia sculpture of the second or thirf centu^ a.o. 
(N. G, Majuindar, Gmdt to Seulplum « Mr Miutum, 

II, p. 61}. 


rAjoir 


Tlie antiquities recovered from this place (pi. VII Ij 
may be seen in the Museum at Noland a. 

TO BANGANGA 

Shell inscriptions .—Rctraoing Ids steps Iti the cast 
gale, tliE \d»ii(ir will have to walk aboiii- a mile and a 
half li) the siiudi-west till he readies the Distrirt Board 
r<>a<l at the same point tiherc lie Icri il in order to 
reach the Gridharakupi. He will then walk aotitliivard 
on the mad through the gap In the inner cTl^-wallt 
when after going about a mhe and half he will find, 
to tlic left to the road, a stone enclosure. Inside this 
enclosure there is a Lirge number of inscriptions in 
‘shcir characters and at sewral places ruts of andent 
cart- or chariot-wheels which ha\'e cut deep tutu die 
rocky soil. The ‘shell’ inscriptions, which liave lieen 
found in many places in northern India (at KAjgir 
itself there arc some in SonbhandHr)| have not ^'Ct 
been decipherer!. From durir distribution and associa¬ 
tions, however, it seems that they were popular 
for about four or five centuries after die Cnristian 
epoch. 

Proceeding hirthcr south, tlie visitor will 
find an old brick well which still contains water. 
About 12 ft. below the rim of the tvcll there ar^wo- 
defaced inscriptions fixed on the walls. Otic of 
them is said to contain the date Saih»at ito 7 
(a.d, qso).' 

Making straight for the pa^ between the Udaya 
and 5 on& mils, the \dsttor will go past a mound to his 
left (probably representing the site of a stUpa), till 


' Anfnttoiogicd Stitoey of Indio Report, VUI, p. 8fi. 
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_ ancient rORJlFIflATlDNS 

the Bmiganga defile is readied. Here ilie stone walk 
uf the outer fordficatioriSj running on the top ol aJt 
the hills vT Riijgir, attract one’s aitemion. 



ANC 1 ENT FORTIKICATIONS 


Outfr fortifiratiQns^ —The outer walls of the Old 
CitVr extending over a length of about twentyuve 
u, ihirty mUcs along the crest of the hills (s^ pis, 
^ nr.,1 XII, are one of the oldest remains at 
Rajgir' (pL IX). The faces of the walls arc built 
of massive undressed stones between three and five 
feel in IcnEth, carefully fitted and bonded logeiher, 
while the core between them is composed ol sm^Jer 
bloeks less carefully tut and laid with dnps or 
ments of stone, packing the mieistjcw Ixaween them^ 
No mortar or cetnent is «sible anyw'hcrc in the stone 

fortifications are standing to their gre;«est 
height on the east and tv'cst of the Banganga Pass 
where their elevation is between eleven and nvelve 
feet. On the rest of Sona-gin, and on \ aibhara-giri, 
Vipula-giri and Ratna-giri, tlie walk are mut* rum^ 
ottd seldom rise higher than seven or eight feet. From 
the fact that, wherever the height of between eleven 
and twelve fed k reached, the w'alls are invariably 
finished off with a course of small stone^ and that 
there are no falleu blocks of stone lying near, we may 
assume that this was the original lieigM 
masonry described above. Above this subsirueturc 


» Before the discovery of the Indus Civilbadon th= 

»ere regarded as the only ^ 

}re-Mwryan period. Cambridst History 0/ India, I, p, 616. 
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rAjgih 


-H- 


there was no doubt a superstructure oornpOJ?cd cithS^t 
smaller stone work or of bricks baked or unlpked, ^ 


possibly of wood ajid stone or brick combi tied. 

'Tlte thickness of die fonifications \fai ies S4inicwhi* i 
on the different Iillls, but the usual ihiekness - 

‘A noticeable feature of iltc fortiJkaiipin.7 
basUons attached to the outside of the walls, wher^'t 
special strength was required.. . They are'’ id reef * 
angular huildings constructed after die saute fat^oil^ 
as the wall and built on to it at irregular ^ 

In plan, they measure from 47' to 60' long by 
broad ... ’ 

‘Another interesting fcatiire about the ol,*. 
hcahoos of the Old City are stairs or rather ramps,! 
built in the thickness of the wad along its ini fjcc,] 

in order to give access to the top . . . They* 
irregular interv'als ... . 

‘The defences described above wore further supp 
men ted, possibly at a later date, by separate watcfi.-*' 
towers erected at various prominent places on die Itiils. Vj 
Two conspicuous examples of these exist s 0^^ die *j 
Vaibhara hill, viz., one just about the hot springs dnd 


■up 
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the other nearly midway between it and ts; 
of shrines on the summit*.' 

Of the main gates in die outer city-wa'l* 
otiiy one on the north arc visible. In the 
Rajgir IS said to have possessed thirty two la^ji ^ 
and sixty four smaller ones. One of these''nb ■ 
doubt at Bangailiga. and another towards* ili^^triaS 
valley. ' . j 



fnner Hp~walL — The inner city-wail to whirb i^cr- 
cncc has been made above (p. 28) had a ciro^; of 

'Anmiat Rtpert, AfthaalDgieai Surv^ ^ Indis, 

pp. 88-89, 
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misc^ella^eous 


This site <y(acily corresponds to the iodicaiions given 
by Hincii Tsang of the stone house where Devndatta, 
the cousin of Buddha, entered s^mMtu The plinth 
stun<b about la ft* high. Its side is well* 

prpt;rved and mea^iurcs 45 ft. but ihe other sides are 
ruined* 


Stott* ‘with Before lifiishin^ the ae- 

couni of the ancicni sites of Rajgir it only remains to 
t^ike the visitor to a piece of intone with crintsan marks 
popularly believed to be blood-stains. It is nirritioncd 
by Hmen Tsang as being not far to the east of 
Devildntta'a stone house and was pointed out to him 
^ the place where a moni pracdstng sdmidAi wounded 
hmiself. Tim stone may still be seen above ilie 
MaUidun) Kund) the deified hot spring on the nor^ 
Side of die VipuJa hill. A small cave in an upper 
enclosure approached by a broad flight of sieps iicre is 
said to hav^e been frequently used by the Muslim saint, 
Mal^dflm Sha h Sharluddin of Bihar, for purposes of 
meditation during lii$ sojourn of twelve years in the 
jungles of Rajgir. The atone is higher up on the south 
and IS approached by a fligfit of steps. , 
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